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How is the financial executive to adjust his operations to the 
tremendously complicated and constantly changing conditions of 
the war economy? 

To that large question AMA’s Wartime Financial Management 
Conference is to be devoted. Its specific lines of inquiry were laid 
down by financial executives themselves, who told AMA what sub- 
jects they wanted incorporated in the Conference program and the 
men they wanted to have discuss them. 

An outstanding characteristic of the Conference will be the 
emphasis placed on discussion sessions, providing the greatest 
opportunity for questioning of speakers and for direct audience 
participation. 
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SOME OF THE CONFERENCE TOPICS 


THE FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE'S WARTIME JOB 
COST AND PROFIT DETERMINATION IN WARTIME 
THE FUTURE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
FINANCIAL PLANNING FOR THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


SALARY STABILIZATION AND EXECUTIVE 
INCENTIVE PLANS 


THE FUTURE OF PENSION PLANS 
FINANCIAL. AND EXPENSE CONTROL IN WARTIME 
PRESENTING THE COMPANY'S 
RENEGOTIATION CASE 
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Financial executives should plan now 
to attend this vital Conference! 
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RADITIONALLY the largest consumers 

of aspirin in the world of management 
are those executives charged with directing 
the company’s financial affairs. The produc- 
tion man, at least in normal times, can gen- 
erally keep his output at proper levels; the 
sales manager can vent his wrath on his 
sales force; the personnel manager meets 
his crises and enjoys periods of calm be- 
tween them—but the finance officer’s worries 
never end. 

Currently many financial executives are 
having a bout with what is probably the 
biggest headache in the history of financial 
management. This monstrous migraine pa- 
rades under the innocent- sounding name of 
“contract renegotiation.” Under contract re- 
negotiation, which was provided for in a 
section of the Sixth National Defense Ap- 
propriations Act, those profits on war con- 
tracts which are deemed to be excessive 
must be “eliminated.” There are four speci- 
fic ways in which this can be effected; and 
one of these is sure to fit every situation. 

Contract renegotiation also has interna- 
tional implications. All the belligerent na- 
tions are making sure that no one profiteers 
from the war—and it is neither political con- 
siderations nor public opinion that moti- 
vates them. They are thinking of postwar 
trade; if their industries, in their preoccu- 
pation with war production, forget what they 
know about economy and cost reduction, 
they will be unable to compete in world 
markets when peace comes. In other words, 
it would appear that, headaches or not, re- 
(All this inspired 
by How Renegotiation Works—page 108.) 
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General Management 


Collapse or Boom at 


N the early period of the present 
world conflict, belief appeared 
widespread that the immediate af- 

termath of the struggle would be an 
economic collapse of unprecedented 
proportions. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, as the war has become more in- 
tense and destructive, a contrary view 
has been developing—that the stage is 
being set for prosperity which will 
reach boom proportions. 

The primary focus of this study is 
on the economic situation immediately 
after the war—during the transition 
period. Longer-run trends will not be 
considered because issues affecting the 
immediate postwar situation and the 
longer-run outlook are essentially dif- 
ferent. 

If history were to repeat itself, trends 
in the transition period would be 
roughly as follows: For perhaps six 
months during the process of readjust- 
ment, there would be a moderate busi- 
ness recession. Then would come rapid 
recovery and expansion, centering in 
consumer goods production and ac- 
companied by rising prices. This 


the End of the War? 


boom would end in a little over a year 
in a collapse of prices and an acute but 
relatively short depression. 

But will history repeat itself? Are 
not the factors in the present situation 
essentially different from those which 
existed at the end of former wars? The 
best means of clarifying the situation 
is to compare the conditions likely to 
exist at the end of this war with the 
situation after World War I. 
able factors will be: 

Retarded rate of demobilization. 
After the last war a full year elapsed 
before the 4,000,000 men under arms 


were ‘demobilized. This time the rate 


Favor- 


of discharge will be naturally slower: 
‘Hostilities may cease in some areas 
months before the war ends elsewhere; 
and, in any case, forces will be widely 
dispersed throughout the world. Polic- 
ing requirements and complex prob- 
lems of relief administration and re- 
construction will also make necessary 
a slower rate of discharge. 
Reconstruction requirements abroad. 
For humanitarian and political reasons 
this country could hardly avoid con- 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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tributing the food, medical supplies, 
and clothing required by suffering pop- 
ulations. Moreover, it seems clear that 
we shall be called upon to furnish a 
substantial part of the raw materials 
and industrial machines required for 
rehabilitation. 


Domestic shortages of consumer 
goods. The backlog of requirements 
will be very much larger this time. 


Deferred maintenance and replace- 
ment of industrial equipment. Here, 
too, requirements will undoubtedly be 
much larger than they were after the 
last war. 


Housing deficiencies. While there 
has been large housing construction in 
war production centers, that does not 
help in solving the national housing 
problem. The need for additional fa- 
cilities at the end of the war will be 
urgent. 


Relatively large purchasing power. 
While wealthy, middle-income and sal- 
aried classes generally will have greatly 
reduced incomes, those of wage earners 
have, thus far, more than kept pace 
with the cost of living, and the outlook 
for farm income is good. In many 
cases, private debts and hence capital 
charges have been materially reduced. 
Government bond holdings will provide 
large reserves. 

Less extensive inflation. Because 
the rise in prices has been less pro- 
nounced, an extensive downward read- 
justment of prices is not so likely to 
be regarded as essential to a restora- 
tion of “normal” conditions. 

Unfavorable factors will include the 
unprecedented size of the employment 
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problem, the difficulties of reconvert- 
ing industries, possible shortages of 
working capital, high corporate taxes, 
and unfavorable cost-price relations in 
manufacturing. This last has thus 
far been offset by economies inherent 
in increased volume of output. The 
difficulty will come after the war ends, 
when the volume may shrink with- 
out any corresponding reduction in 
wage rates and raw materials prices. 

Our conclusion is that the situation, 
on the whole, is somewhat less favor- 
able than that of 1919. While accumu- 
lated shortages and deferred demands 
will assure great activity for numerous 
lines of industries, others are likely to 
be confronted with serious difficulties. 
The less hopeful outlook for satisfac- 
tory earnings is attributable chiefly to 
the high level of wage and raw mate- 
rial costs resulting from wartime poli- 
cies. 

Nevertheless, the economic situation 
during the first two postwar years is 
likely to be distinctly better than that 
of the late Thirties. The combination 
of large continuing foreign needs and 
huge domestic replacement demands 
should, despite a “spotty” situation, re- 
sult in a volume of production well 
above that of the years immediately 
preceding the war. Moreover, the un- 
employment situation should be of 
much less serious proportions than it 
was in the years just prior to the war. 


Thus far we have assumed that the 
government would be no more active 
than it was in 1919. In the light of the 
preceding analysis, we are now in a 
position to consider certain types of 
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government aid which were not fur- 
nished last time: 

1. The government will doubtless 
attempt to dovetail the process of de- 
mobilizing the armed forces with the 
opening of opportunities either in pub- 
lic or private employment. 

2. The government may be expected 
to participate extensively in physical 
reconstruction programs in foreign 
countries. The stimulus to export trade 
will thus be greater and of somewhat 
longer duration than after the last 
war. 

3. The government is planning to 
provide extensive employment on pub- 
lic enterprises. 

4, The government may take action 
to stabilize the immediate postwar sit- 
uation by continuation of rationing 
and price control. But if the govern- 
ment seeks to continue a comprehensive 
price control program, the effect upon 
the ability of private enterprise to ab- 
sorb returning soldiers and war work- 
ers may well be adverse. If manufac- 
turing is continually “squeezed,” 
neither the incentives nor the funds 





with which to provide maximum em. 
ployment will be available. 

Thus, while we may look forward 
with reasonable assurance to the period 
of transition, it should be soberly noted 
that the replacement process will not 
of itself have solved our longer-run 
basic economic problems—the huge 
public debt, unbalanced international 
trade and financial relations, agricul. 
tural maladjustment, problems _in- 
volved in the relations of labor and 
management, the lack of an effective 
balance between consumption and pro- 
ductive capacity, and lack of effective 
cooperation between government and 
industry. Unless genuine progress 
toward the solution of these problems 
is made, we shall find ourselves little 
better off than we were before the war. 
Indeed, we shall be worse off, for we 
shall have added to our burdens a 
vast new public debt. 

From Collapse or Boom at the End 
of the War? By Harold G. Moulton 
and Karl Schlotterbeck. The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C.. 
1942, 40 pp. 


What Labor Wants 


HILE it is a fact that labor in 
this country is far from radi- 
cal, there is an emerging body 

of opinion in the working force that 
demands more for the workman than 
he has had before and appears to point 
the way toward an equalitarian labor 
program for the postwar period. 

At least that is the conclusion For- 
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tune draws from its latest survey of 
labor opinion. This trend should be 
closely watched by anyone interested 
in the forces which may help to mold 
society after the war. 

True, the survey shows that the 
working force is, for the most part, in 
harmony with its circumstances and 
relationships. Workers feel somewhat 
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better off than they did a year ago, and 
see improved prospects for getting 
ahead after the war. They are fairly 
well satisfied with their wages and 
working conditions. While they be- 
lieve union membership benefits work- 
ers and are inclined to credit at least 
a majority of union leaders with hon- 
esty and fair dealing, they also believe 
that employers want to be fair toward 
labor. And the radical minority that 
would do away with democracy alto- 
gether seems too small to be dangerous 
—except, perhaps, for a revolutionary 
nucleus among the colored workers. 

Nevertheless, a sizable minority— 
ranging between a fifth and a quarter 
of all groups of workers (except Ne- 
groes, among whom the percentage is 
larger)—favors thoroughly overhaul- 
ing our government without giving de- 
mocracy up, and a sizable majority 
wants not only a larger share in profits 
but a voice in management. 


For instance: 74.8 per cent of the 
factory workers questioned believe it 
would be a good idea for workers to 
elect someone to represent them on 
the board of directors or some manage- 
ment council; only 8.7 per cent are 
opposed to the idea, while the rest 
“don’t know.” Of those who favor the 
plan, no less than 97.1 per cent would 
allow the workers’ representative to 
have something to say about working 
conditions; 94.9 per cent would allow 
him a voice in wage decisions; 81.5 
per cent, a voice in promotion of work- 
ers; 61.6 per cent would have his opin- 
ion carry weight in production plans; 
50.1 per cent think he should have 
something to say on management sal- 
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aries; and 38.0 per cent believe he 
should help to decide on dividend pay- 
ments, 

Almost half the workers thought war 
production could be speeded; and, of 
these, more than a third blamed delays 
on management’s performance of its 
own job—inefficient operation of 
plant. 

Then, to the queston, “If a company 
pays top wages and salaries and pays 
fair dividends to stockholders, which 
of these groups do you think should 
get the profits that are left over—the 
management, the workers, the stock- 
holders or the government? (You can 
name more than one if you think they 
should be divided) ,” factory workers 
answered as follows: 





The workers 61.9% 
The government o......cccccccennie 40.4 
The stockholders ......ccccccce1u 23.6 
The management .....cccccccccecnseun 17.2 
Don’t know 7.9 





“‘When the war is over, do you think 
it would be a good idea or a bad idea 
for us to have a top limit on the amount 
of money ‘any one person can get in a 
year?” To this question 47.0 per cent 
of the factory workers and 51.3 per 
cent of the mine workers replied affirm- 
atively, while only 42.1 per cent of 
the former and 30.9 per cent of the lat- 
ter responded in the negative. With 
astonishing uniformity, labor groups 
in all occupations, union and non- 
union, well-informed and uninformed, 
north and south, voted for the limita- 
tion of incomes by a close plurality 
just under 50 per cent—all except the 
miners, who were higher. The only 
other exceptions to the rule, with small 
pluralities opposed to income ceilings, 
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were female factory workers, young 
workers between 20 and 35, and south- 
ern Negroes. The most obvious ex- 
planation is that the publicity given 
the $25,000 ceiling has placed a sort of 
official sanctity on the idea. But there 
may be a less topical and more sig- 
nificant reason. Labor is willing to 
work overtime, to give up the right to 
strike, to make sacrifices for the war 
effort—if the other fellow will do the 
same, if the bosses don’t reap new 
profits out of all proportion. Sud- 
denly the whole subject of top earn- 
ings may be conceived by labor in 
terms of a class-conscious definition of 
fair play, instead of a frontier-con- 
scious definition of opportunity. 
However, it would be wrong to jump 
from this to the conclusion that, be- 
cause labor seems to reassert a semi- 
dormant equalitarian idea, it is going 
over to a new political radicalism. 
Other survey figures clearly indicate 
labor does not want collectivized indus- 
try; and cross tabulations reveal that 
only 15 per cent of those who want to 
limit incomes favor having the auto- 
mobile industry taken over by the gov- 
ernment, and that income ceilings are 


favored by a plurality of the people . 


who think our government needs little 
or no changing. In other words, the 
question of how much people should 
be allowed to earn is divorced from 
other ideas that, to a political scientist, 





might appear to have a_ philosophic 
kinship with it. 

And labor is generous with the earn. 
ings it would allow—more generous 
than the President’s wartime ceiling on 
incomes: 5.1 per cent of the factory 
workers would set the ceiling at over 
$75,000; 10.2 per cent, at some point 
between $50,000 and $74,999; 25.4 per 
cent, between $25,000 and $49,999. 
and only 34.1 per cent would place it 
under $25,000. So, since only about 
half the workers believe in placing any 
limit on incomes and only about a 
third of those believe it should be less 
than $25,000, it appears that only about 
one-sixth of the working force would 
want to keep people from getting that 
much or more. The median amount 
named would be regarded as a hand- 
some income by all but a very few 
thousand executives. 

For themselves, factory workers 
choose security ahead of high pay. Thus 
59.2 per cent prefer a secure job that 
pays quite a low income to high pay 
and insecurity. Only 15.2 per cent 
would choose “a job that pays an ex- 
tremely high income if you make the 
grade but in which you lose almost 
everything if you don’t make it”; and 
only 27.2 per cent, “a job that pays a 
good income but that you have a 50-50 
chance of losing.” Fortune, January- 
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>» THE COST OF HITLER: The present war has already cost the world more 
than $400,000,000,000, the Department of Commerce estimates. The United States 
has thus far spent $112.300.000.000. Germany $100,000,000,000, Russia $96,000.- 
000,000, Great Britain $58,200,000,000 and Italy $8,000,000,000. 
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Considerations in 


N undertaking postwar planning, 
what kind of an economic order 
should business prepare for? 

It has been said in recent months 
that the United States is about to be- 
come the receiver for the British Em- 
pire. Whether or not this proves to be 
true, we are going to be forced to take 
a larger part in the development of 
world economic resources than we have 
in the past. And while we are pre- 
paring for immediate expansion of 
exports after the war, we must be on 
guard that our national economy does 
not become too dependent upon one- 
way trade. We must look forward to 
receiving increased imports and reduce 
our tariffs to facilitate their entry. 
Moreover, we must be willing to help 
other nations increase their productiv- 
ity. 

For less venturesome capital and en- 
terprise a big opportunity may be 
found here at home, in potentially 
larger consumption. We must recog- 
nize, too, that the social incentive is 
likely to become dominant and that in 
the postwar economic order there will 
be more, rather than less, economic 
planning, carried out on both a na- 
tional and an international scale. 

Along with this new type of plan- 
ning, increased control of monetary 
and financial mechanism is already 
evident. Government is taking over 
an ever larger proportion of the na- 
tion’s capital supply and a growing 
share of the annual national savings. 
And, despite the theories advanced by 
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Postwar Planning 


some in the TNEC hearings, there is 
no general belief that the country needs 
smaller savings. After the war, thrift 
will be promoted by the government 
in order to secure the funds needed for 
implementing its planned programs. 

In the kind of economic order we 
may expect after the war, costs of pro- 
duction will be of vital importance in 
determining which businesses will sur- 
vive and be successful. Now is the 
time to check all departments of the 
business to see whether any leaks, un- 
desirable practices, or “lame duck” 
products exist which might be elimin- 
ated. On the assumption that the nar- 
rowly nationalistic point of view will 
be less current after the war, business 
should explore the.possibility of secur- 
ing reduction in costs by locating plants 
abroad near sources of raw material 
or large potential consuming popula- 
tions. 

Another aspect of the problem which 
should have close attention now is the 
inventory situation. Perhaps total 
commitments can be kept lower than 
had previously been thought possible, 
thus reducing the risk of loss from a 
postwar collapse of prices. 

To obtain larger working capital 
with the least possible handicap on the 
postwar future, a concern should: (1) 
convert all possible working capital 
into cash; (2) reduce dividends to re- 
tain cash. Where a large amount of 
cash must be secured from other 
sources, it is better to sell securities 
than to obtain bank loans, both because 
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bank rates will probably rise and be- 
cause the uncertainties of business con- 
ditions after the war will make it haz- 
ardous for a business to be heavily de- 
pendent on banks. 

Another problem to which execu- 
tives must give close attention is the 
outlook for the pound sterling and for 
other foreign currencies. There is 
strong likelihood that the pound sterl- 
ing official rate will be reduced to a 
more realistic basis. And if sterling is 
weak, other foreign exchanges may be 
expected to be weaker. 

From the viewpoint of the American 
economy, results would not be favor- 
able. Our exporters would be under 
a handicap, and we might be compelled 
to participate to some extent in a world- 
wide devaluation race, although we 
could use our huge gold hoard to im- 
pose our desire for a devaluation peace 
upon the leading commercial nations. 
But even if such a program is achieved 
in part, American concerns which de- 
sire to expand their foreign business 
will probably find it more profitable 
to enlarge existing foreign production 
facilities, or to establish new plants in 
countries of relatively cheap curren- 
cies, than to export from American 
production. 

Labor relations, and the associated 
problems of unionization, collective 
bargaining and the closed shop, labor 
participation in management, and un- 
employment, must, of course, be given 
constant and serious thought. The pat- 
tern here is already clearly evident: 
the postwar situation will be marked 
chiefly by an extension and intensifica- 
tion of the present tendencies. Union- 
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ization, of course, must be accepted as 
fact; it is no longer possible to evade 
collective bargaining. 

But business concerns have an edu- 
cational job to do with their workers 
and union leaders. Now is the time to 
devise methods of convincing workers 
that their prosperity can be achieved 
only if their employers prosper; to 
show them that management is already 
thinking and planning how to keep the 
company strong and ready to cope 
with postwar difficulties. Every wartime 
advance in wage rates and every 
bonus should be accompanied by the 
warning that these payments cannot be 
counted on when we strike the postwar 
slump. The minds of the workers 
should be prepared for wage reductions 
as a part of the necessary readjustment. 
A bankrupt or near-bankrupt company 
is a poor employer. 

Specific steps advocated thus far 
might all be properly listed under the 
title of research—research to reduce 
costs, to control and finance inventory, 
to determine how to place finances on 
a shock-proof and depression-proof 
basis and how to promote understand- 
ing, loyalty and good will among em- 
ployees. 

In addition, it is especially import- 
ant to maintain and strengthen the 
staffs whose time is devoted primarily 
to research in chemistry and other 
sciences. This is, in fact, one of the 
most important means that a business 
concern can adopt to prepare for the 
postwar period. 

From an address by Dr. Nathaniel 
R. Whitney before the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 
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Office Management 





Systematized Tax Work in the Business Office 


OMEWHERE in practically every 
business organization there is a 
glassy-eyed oracle, commonly 

referred to as the “tax man.” Often 
he is the accountant or the auditor, 
sometimes the office manager or treas- 
urer, or perhaps an outsider. 

What sort of a job is he doing, who- 
ever he is? Don’t take his word for 
it; find out for yourself. The world’s 
best income-tax man may be bungling 
up your state franchise taxes or get- 
ting himself tied up in a knot over your 
local property taxes. Or he may be of 
the school of thought which advocates 
“claiming everything” on the theory 
that part of the unjustified claims will 
be allowed. Usually, however, it costs 
twice as much in time and effort to 
argue the case as it does to pay the tax. 
The tax man who takes that approach 
is incompetent, or else he is building 
up experience at your expense. Or 
both. 

Logically, responsibility for some 
types of taxes should be segregated 
from that for others. For instance, 
your income-tax man may not be an 
expert in payroll taxes, while your 
payroll clerk may be pretty good at 
them. If so, leave well enough alone. 
Don’t centralize for the sake of cen- 
tralizing. 

However, do eliminate duplications 
where possible. Many state franchise 
tax returns call for data similar to 
that required for the federal income- 
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tax returns, and it would be wasteful 
not to coordinate preparation of the 
two. Then, again, federal social se- 
curity tax returns are similar to those 
of many states, yet many businesses 
have not yet come around to prepar- 
ing the two at the same time. These, 
incidentally, should be synchronized 
with reports of employee earnings for 
income-tax purposes. 

Common types of taxes may be 
grouped as follows: (A) income taxes, 
excess profits taxes, capital stock taxes, 
franchise taxes; (B) payroll taxes (in- 
formation returns); (C) property 
taxes, sales taxes, excise taxes, local 
taxes, sundry licenses. 

Of these, Group A taxes require the 
highest skill to compute and are usu- 
ally the costliest and the most sensitive 
to management policies. They should, 
therefore, be under the continuous su- 
pervision of a company executive. 
Needless to say, their administration 
should be centralized if the business 
consists of more than a single unit. 

Group B taxes entail relatively sim- 
ple routine computations and should 
ordinarily be handled by the most log- 
ical department—the payroll depart- 
ment or the general cashier. However, 
a supervisory eye should be kept on 
them from the viewpoint of underlying 
tax theory. Thus, your salesmen or- 
dinarily may be subject to payroll 
taxes; but for some reason or other 
you may decide to modify your con- 
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tract with them in such a way as to 
transform them into “independent con- 
tractors,” no longer subject to the tax. 

As to Group C taxes, they should 
be assigned to whatever department or 
personnel can most competently han- 
dle them. Do not bother the tax de- 
partment (if you have one) with truck 
licenses and annual taxes on safe de- 
posit boxes. 

Of the various aids to orderly tax 
procedure, certain simple records are 
fundamental. And, of these, the 
tickler file is probably the most im- 
portant. A convenient method of keep- 
ing this file is to use standard 3 x 5 or 
5 x 8 index cards, arranged in calendar 
order, with a tab card for each month. 
The top left-hand corner would describe 
the tax; the right-hand corner, the due 
date. Below may be shown other perti- 
nent information, such as who pre- 
pared the return, who checked and 
who signed it, as well as the date on 
which it was mailed. Such data, of 
course, is filled in after the card has 
served its first purpose—to remind 
personnel of the date on which the tax 
is due. The tickler file should also 
indicate important related dates, such 
as deadlines for procuring forms and 





blanks, time for examining assessment 
rolls, dates for protesting assessments, 
deadlines for filing briefs, etc. 

Or a diary may serve in lieu of a 
card file. All important dates should 
be entered at the beginning of the year 
and supplemented from time to time 
as circumstances demand. 

Another useful record is the tax 
ledger or tax book, kept on cards or 
in loose-leaf form. This permits allo- 
cation of tax expense to each month 
of the year and is, therefore, an indis- 
pensable record for businesses that 
prepare financial statements frequently. 

Many organizations keep still an- 
other type of tax record, particularly 
in relation to ad valorem taxes, such 
as real and personal property taxes 
which are levied on “assessed valua- 
tion” and sometimes on book figures. 
This record is also found on either 
cards or loose-leaf sheets. Basically 
it is a description of the property, plus 
an historical record of its tax status, 
usually for a period of about 10 years. 
This data is useful in determining tax 
trends and helps to formulate policies 
in the light of these trends. By BERT 
V. TornsorcH. The Office Economist, 
Volume 24, No. 3, 1942, p. 4:4. 


Sends Employee Tests and Service Records to Army 


By YERY employee of the Woodward Governor Company who enters the armed 
services is given a letter addressed to the employee’s future commanding 
officer, stating that he has been an employee of the company and has passed 
certain psychological, intelligence and personality tests. The letter offers to send 
the records of the tests, together with facts about the employee’s record with the 
company, should the commander want to consider these facts in placing the new 
soldier as advantageously as possible, on the basis of his ability and record. 
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More “Mileage” from Old Office Machines 


N France no machine is considered 
obsolete so long as it can be oper- 
ated. For the duration, office 

managers in this country must adopt 
the same attitude. They must conserve, 
coddle, repair, rebuild and recondition 
present office machines, for no one can 
tell when we shall return to the happy 
policy of trading in old ones at will. 

Most universally used office machine 
is the typewriter, and it is simple to 
maintain. Make a rule that all type- 
writers be kept covered when not in 
use. Appoint one person in each 
group of operators to see that it is en- 
forced. 

Train operators to begin each day’s 
work with a thorough cleaning of their 
machines. The type should be cleaned 
with a stiff brush every morning, and 
the segment—the part to which the 
keys are anchored—should be wiped 
off. The carriage should be extended 
to the extreme left, and the carriage 
tracks and all parts below the carriage 
on the right cleaned; then the process 
should be repeated for the left side. 
Where an air hose is available, it may 
be used to blow out the dust and lint 
Rubber rollers may be 
cleaned about once a week with a cloth 
slightly moistened with cleaning fluid. 
All operators should be taught to use 
a backing sheet to conserve rollers. 

Some manufacturers advise against 
allowing operators to oil their ma- 
chines, Certainly too much oil care- 
lessly applied is worse than none at 
all; but if there is a mechanic in the 


occasionally. 
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office, there is no harm in having him 
oil the typewriters occasionally—once 
a week is sufficient. 


Another point: Typewriters perform 
best and last longest when operating 
with a minimum of vibration. Many 
require better desks, or at least desks 
with writing pedestals which are firm 
Under each typewriter 
place a thick piece of felt or material 
like that used under rugs. Several 
office managers report excellent results 
from use of acoustic tiles. 


and secure. 


Some business men seem to feel that 
manufacturers are inspired by self-in- 
terest in repeatedly recommending that 
their own men be called when machines 
need servicing. Of course they are: 
they want their machines to turn in 
good records. And it is of the utmost 
importance to keep amateur mechanics 
away from adding, calculating and ac- 
counting machines. There are, how- 
ever, a few things the owner can do. 
He can see that they are kept covered 
when not in use and that they are kept 
clean. Many bookkeeping machines 
are built on a typewriter base. Dust 
and dirt lodged inside can be removed 
safely if the operator is careful not to 
force any part of the equipment and 
makes sure that the cloth or brush does 
not unhook a spring. 

Then there are duplicators, import- 
ant in many offices now that typing 
time must be conserved. Any machine 
which impresses ink on paper, no mat- 
ter what the process, suffers from lint. 
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The faster the machine runs, the more 
lint there is. 

Instruct the operators to keep dup- 
licators clean. Have them wash the 
ink off rollers as soon as the machines 
are out of use—not the next morning. 
Let them learn that oil and rubber are 
deadly enemies, that rubber rollers will 
swell and deteriorate when oil is spilled 
on them. Warn operators against 
using a thin oil, such as “household 
lubricant.” This is virtually useless 
for speedy machines and at times actu- 
ally causes damage by diluting the 
good oil and washing it out of the 
bearings. 

On stencil duplicators, the pads 
should be raised from the bottom and 
re-laid on the cylinder several times 


each morning. Cloth ink pads should 
be changed about every 30 days, or 
more frequently if the machine is used 
constantly.,, Impression rollers should 
be wished with soap and water before 
tlhe ink dries... 

And there is one general precaution. 
Do not try to force any machine past 
a sensible speed. In the rush to pro- 
duce, some operators forget that the 
secret of speed on any hand-fed or 
-operated machine is rhythm. No ma- 
chine has to be banged, forced or 
pushed for results. Almost any book- 
keeping machine, for instance, may 
stall or lock. If the difficulty does not 
give way with gentle action, call a 
service man. American Business, Sep- 
tember, 1942, p. 12:3. 


Increasing Filing Efficiency 


OF FICE supervisors and filing department heads should find profitable sugges- 
tions in the following checklist, offered in a recent issue of Office Equip- 


ment Digest: 


1. Don’t allow secretaries to hold material to be filed on their desks for a 


period of days. 


It should be filed immediately. 


2. Avoid the filing of papers in an executive’s personal file unless they are 


his personal papers. 


The average executive knows little about filing, and is 


likely to forget under which heading he has filed certain records, thus requiring 
an unnecessary waste of time and effort when he’ needs the records. 


3. Make it a rule that no records pass from one department to another un- 
less the file department is notified in writing. 


4. Allow only members of the filing staff to remove material from the files. 
5. Cooperate with the file clerk by giving her all the necessary information 


on material required from the files. 


A practical method of insuring the return of material removed from a file 
is to require that a specific requisition be filled out when the material is removed, 
and a marker or copy of the requisition inserted in the file at the place where 


the material belongs. 


Such a marker should show the nature of the material 


removed, by whom taken from the file, and the date of removal. 
—Business Ideas for Increasing Profits (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 1/18/43 





>» LAUNCHED TWO YEARS AGO with but seven job trainers, the Training 
Within Industry Service has since certified more than a third of a million super- 


visors and lead-men as industrial job instructors. 


These instructors have in turn 


serviced more than 6,500 war production plants employing 6,000,000 men and 


women workers. 
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Lahor Dispuies and the War Labor Board 


ment with the union repsesent- 
ing your employees, and the 
dispute has been certified to the War 
Labor Board. What may you expect? 

First of all, the War Labor Board is 
approving, in most instances, a modi- 
fied union maintenance provision. In 
fact, one might almost say that union 
maintenance is inevitable unless the 
union has demonstrated since Pearl 
Harbor that it is not entitled to pro- 
tection. This usually means that the 
men who elect to stay in the union must 
remain in, and pay their dues regu- 
larly under penalty of discharge. Many 
union maintenance contracts provide 
for the checkoff, as well, but not all of 
them. In fact, some unions do not de- 
sire the checkoff, feeling that the regu- 
lar collection of dues provides an op- 
portunity to maintain direct contact 
with their members. Thus it is impos- 
sible to say exactly what the Board will 
do on this point. 

Now that women are replacing men 
in many jobs, unions are frequently 
demanding “equal pay for equal work.” 
The justice of this principle cannot be 
denied ; the difficulty lies in attempting 
to decide what “equal work” is. 

In the case of Brown & Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Company, the Board ap- 
proved a panel recommendation that 
rates of pay for women should be based 
on the established rates for the work 
performed, and that where such work 


: have failed to re. sh an agret- 
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was identical with, or substantially the 
same as, that performed by men on 
the same or comparable operations, the 
base rates and hourly rates should be 
the same. However, the Board de- 
clared that the language used could not 
be interpreted solely in relation to the 
physical characteristics of the opera- 
tion, but must be related to the quality 
and quantity of production turned out. 
Where extra supervision, extra setup 
men, or additional carry-off men were 
needed because women were employed, 
the Board ruled, these factors were to 
be considered in fixing the rates—but 
only to the extent that they increased 
unit costs. In the Aluminum Company 
of America case, the Board expressly 
directed that any disputes arising on 
this point should be subject to consid- 
eration under the established grievance 
procedure. 

Another question frequently in dis- 
pute is the scope of arbitration of fu- 
ture disputes. Customarily, the Board 
seems to take the position that any dis- 
pute concerning the interpretation of 
a contract or its application should be 
the subject of arbitration, at least dur- 
ing the war emergency. While this 
issue has not received as much publi- 
city as union maintenance, the Board 
considers it an important one. 

With regard to grievance procedure, 
there is less uniformity. In the case 
of Thompson Products, Inc., two na- 
tional unions and one independent each 
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claimed to be the bargaining agent, 
and it appeared that it would require 
months to select the proper one. In the 
meantime, the Board directed the com- 
pany to recognize each union as rep- 
resentative of its members for the pres- 
entation of grievances. Then, if a 
grievance could not be settled within 
five days, it was to be submitted to a 
permanent arbitrator designated by 
the Board. If the arbitrator deter- 
mined that the dispute was a griev- 
ance, he was to settle it himself. But 
if he determined that it was a matter 
for collective bargaining, he was re- 
quired to dismiss the case, in order 
that it might be handled by collective 
bargaining procedure. In the case of 
Western Cartridge Co., the Board di- 
rected the company to comply with a 
National Labor Relations Board order 
disestablishing an independent union, 
and to recognize two national unions— 
but only to the extent of setting up a 
grievance procedure. 

As to wages, the first question is the 
effective date of an increase granted by 
the Board; and here two important 
trends are apparent. If there has been 
a contract in the past, a new rate is 
usually made retroactive to the expira- 
tion date of the old contract; in the 
case of a first contract, the new rate is 
likely to be made retroactive to the 
time the dispute was certified to the 
Board, or to the date on which concil- 
iation was begun. 

Turning to the question of a wage 
increase as such, the Board, of course, 
is bound by the President’s Executive 
Order on wage increases. In carrying 
out that order, a rough rule-of-thumb 
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method, known as the “Little Steel” 
formula (which provides for a 15 per 
cent increase over the January 1, 1941, 
rates) is followed. It is, however, sub- 
ject to many variations; for example, 
gross inequalities within a plant or 
within a community may be the basis 
for a greater or a smaller increase than 
the formula provides. 

In the Smith and Wesson Company 
case, the company estimated that a 
previous increase made after January 
1, 1941, amounted to between 8 and 9 
per cent and that the employees, there- 
fore, still had 6 or 7 per cent “coming 
to them” under the formula. However, 
most of the employees were on a piece- 
work basis, and many of them were 
earning more as a result of improved 
production methods introduced by the 
company. In addition, there had been 
individual and merit adjustments and 
increases in employee effort, all of 
which had brought about a rise of 
39.8 per cent in straight-time average 
earnings. The Board refused to direct 
a further increase, predicating its de- 
cision specifically on a determination 
not to unbalance wage rates in the 
area. 

Similarly, in the Lever Brothers 
Company case, the Board found that 
the company was paying high wages 
compared with the plants with which 
it was competing for labor; conse- 
quently, no increase in hourly wages 
was ordered, although the increase 
the men had received since January 1, 
1941, was less than 10 per cent. 

The fact that an employer is well 
able to pay or unable to pay a wage 
increase does not appear to affect the 
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” Board directly. In the case of the De- Similar decisions have been made in 
i troit and Cleveland Navigation Com- other cases; moreover, the Board has 
pany, it ordered the company to bring refused an increase which could be 
; the wages of its seamen up to the level justified only on the ground that the 
; prevailing among other seamen on the employer was well able to pay it. By 
X Great Lakes, although the company had _ G. Kissy Munson. The Controller, Jan- 
‘ been operating at a loss since 1930. uary, 1943, p. 9:7. 
n 
Survey of Employee Transportation Problems 
y 
a NEARLY three out of four of 140,000 war plant workers recently surveyed by 
ihe Public Roads Administration go to and from work by private automobile. 
y Fifteen per cent of those questioned reported using buses and street cars, and 10 
9 per cent said they walked. 
: With almost 75 per cent of the tires on automobiles owned by these workers 
ze estimated to be about half worn out in the fall of 1942, the PRA described the 
g tire situation at the plants studied as very serious. Since 80 per cent of the 
. workers live more than two miles from their places of employment, mass trans- 
’ portation facilities cannot possibly be made adequate to serve them. 
° The investigators found that group riding was not practiced to the fullest 
e possible extent. As an example of the misuse of cars, the PRA reported that at 
one plant 80 per cent of the employees could, presumably without great incon- 
d venience, use a bus line to within four blocks of the plant, but only 3 per cent 
e said they used this means of transportation. 
—NAM News 1/23/43 
n 
d 
f Share-the-Ride Plans 
yf A NEW devclopment in “sharing-a-ride” is under way at the Boeing Aircraft 
e Company, Seattle, Washington. 
t At a main point of exit for “Plant No. 2,” a battery of signs lettered with 
: the names of the different residential districts of the city has been erected. All 
B- a rideless worker has to do is to stand under the sign identifying his or her resi- 
n dential district. The chances are that the worker will soon be picked up by a 
driver who is also going to that part of the city. The plan has now been in use 
ie for several weeks, and plant protection officials report that it is working out 
satisfactorily. 
. At Boeing’s, no drivers are certified to rationing boards for new or recapped 
's tires unless they have been carrying a full passenger load for at least one month. 
it As an added persuasion to fill Boeing cars, spotters have taken license numbers 
; of cars with empty seats. Afterwards, the drivers have received postcard re- 
- minders that this was about time for them to get some riders. 
h War workers cannot obtain tires unless their plants have organized transpor- 
2. tation plans. Surveys show that workers and farmers own the oldest and smooth- 
est tires, and that their tires will be 40 per cent worn out in six months, 80 per 
2S cent worn out in a year. This means that every company should organize a car 
e pooling, or share-the-ride, plan, to increase the average carrying capacity of work- 
ers’ cars. 
—American Business 11/42 
ll ' 
; >» SALESMEN for the Callerman Company, Chicago, are making their calls on 
e horseback, thus putting an effective curb on gas and tire problems. 
ie —Forbes 1/1/43 
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Industry Minds the Baby 


HE aircraft factories, which made 

history by training women for 

jobs long before industry in gen- 
eral realized that we would have a 
manpower shortage in 1942, are now 
stealing another march. They are es- 
tablishing day nurseries to care for the 
children of the women they want to 
hire. 

Douglas Aircraft has led off in the 
movement by building nursery estab- 
lishments—half a mile or more from 
the main building in order that an 
enemy bomb intended for the plant 
may not hit a Douglas mother’s baby. 
These buildings will be open at night 
to take care of the youngsters while 
mother goes to work on the “MacAr- 
thur shift.” The industrial nursery of 
the future will keep open around the 
clock. 

Thirty-six states which have already 
set up nursery school programs as a 
function of Civilian Defense are listed 
in the office of the Director of Civilian 
Defense, but there is a nice chance that 
the problem will not be met unless 
private industry steps in and does some- 
thing about it. Some industrialists 
are conferring with the boards of edu- 
cation in their cities and securing help. 
The factories have money to contribute 
toward a budget; the schools have 
teachers and administrative assistants 
who can be lent to nursery school pro- 
jects. Every city has a list of former 
teachers, now married and retired, who 
might be lured back. 

North American Aviation approaches 
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the problem by employing a registered 
nurse and former welfare worker as 
women’s counselor. Her job is to help 
women employees find reputable day 
nurseries in Inglewood or Los Angeles. 
She also helps them find housekeepers. 

The California Packing Corporation 
has maintained nurseries and _play- 
grounds for a long time in those of its 
13 plants which are located in heavily 
populated areas. Children are in 
charge of competent and experienced 
women, and kindergarten schools are 
usually operated in connection with the 
nurseries. 

In North and South Carolina and 
other textile areas, women have long 
enjoyed the benefits of company-oper- 
ated nursery schools, because it has 
been necessary to keep the children 
from contact with the lint, which is 
injurious to their lungs. Tobacco 
firms also, which often employ eight 
women to two men, are known to have 
helped their workers by establishing 
day-care plans. 

One of the outstanding tobacco in- 


-dustry programs is that of the King 


Edward industrial nursery at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., established by the makers 
of King Edward cigars. When an ad- 
dition to the factory was built in 1939, 
the entire top floor of one wing was 
set aside for the children, and $50,000 
was spent to equip it. Furnishings 
were chosen by experts in child psy- 
chology and by the medical and nurs- 
ing staff. 

Curtiss-Wright now has a modern 
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eight-room nursery surrounded by a_ But with most estimates agreeing that 
wide lawn with sandpiles and swings it will be necessary for one of every 
at one of its plants. Children are vac- three housewives between the ages of 
red cinated and innoculated before admit- 18 and 44 to enter industry, they must 
as tance. Hot lunches, mid-meal snacks, sing a different tune. 
elp and supervised play are part of the Others hesitated for fear of what the 
lay program. Mothers leave their chil- unions might say, since some union 
les. dren before reporting for duty and leaders felt that nurseries in the plant 
rs. pick them up each night on their way would “marry” the worker to the estab- 
ion home. lishment and make her think first of 
ay- To many plant owners, this reaching what was being done for her child and 
its into a private crib and taking out an second about union membership. Now 
ily infant has been something to shy away unions are publicly asking manage- 
in from. “Too many angles,” they said. ment’s help in the matter. By ELsIr 
ed Some claimed that all usable man- Jouns. Mill & Factory, December, 
are power had not yet been drained off. 1942, p. 90:5. 
the 
nd 
ng 
er- ‘ 
ae. Industry’s Petticoat Army 
en QE out of every four workers in American war industries soon will be a 
: woman, predict officials of the War Manpower Commission. Four million 
1s women are now working in war plants, out of a total war labor force of 17,500,000, 
CO but to meet 1943 war production goals women must fill almost 30 per cent of all 
h war production jobs by the end of the year. By that time it is expected that 
zht 6,000,000 women will be in war work. 
ive Women are already being employed in such traditionally male jobs as those 
n of gas station attendants, taxicab and delivery truck drivers, butchers, mail 
8 carriers, and even construction laborers. This trend will continue until, by the 
end of the year, as many as 45 per cent of the workers in these home front 
in- jobs will be women. 
In the aircraft industry, the percentage of women workers rose from less 
ing than 5 per cent of total employment in 1940 to 17 per cent in September, 1942. 
on- By the end of next year, it is expected, there will be more women than men 
working in the industry. 
ers A = ’ . . 
The war industries employing the largest proportion of women workers in 
ad- September were: electrical machinery, with 36 per cent women employees; com- 
39, munications equipment, with 48 per cent women; scientific and technical instru- 
ments, 34 per cent; electrical equipment, 27 per cent; small-arms ammunition, 
vas 35 per cent; other ammunition, 28 per cent; chemicals and allied industries, 23 
100 per cent; rubber products, 33 per cent; and firearms, 22 per cent. Even in such 
heavy industries as ordnance and tank manufacture, the proportion of women is 
1gs 19 per cent and 7 per cent respectively. 
sy- Shipbuilding has held to the all-male tradition longer than any other male 
re industry. Even here, however, there has been an influx of women workers. While 
at present only 3 per cent of the workers in the industry are women, this pro- 
portion is expected to rise rapidly. For example, one Alabama shipbuilding firm 
arn plans to employ as many as 1,000 women welders. 
—Victory (U. S. Office of War Information) 1/13/43 
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Production Management 


When Manpower Really Grows Scarce 


MPLOYERS in the United States 
who'd like some idea of what’s 
in store can do no better than 

look at Canada, which is up against a 
manpower shortage so severe that res- 
taurants and drugstores are cutting 
their hours by more than a third and 
other retail establishments are facing 
curtailment or extinction. 

On August 28 last, Ottawa issued 
an order that drew the strings tight on 
Canada’s manpower supply. Effective 
September 1, it required both employ- 
er and employee to give seven days’ 
notice before severing connections 
with each other, and ruled that no 
person may look for work and no em- 
ployer may interview him without a 
permit from Selective Service. All 
“help wanted” advertising must be 
placed through and approved by Se- 
lective Service, and printed without 
the. name of the company. Selective 
Service can order any person, male or 
female, to report for an interview, can 
order any unemployed person to take 
suitable work, and can even ask (but 
not order) a person to transfer from 
less to more essential work. Provisions 
are even made for traveling expenses 
and for supplementary allowances to 
those separated from dependents. Per- 
haps the most important thing to note 
is that any person who quits or is fired 
is automatically at the disposal of Se- 
lective Service. 

Labor turnover seems already to 
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have been reduced greatly. For ex- 
ample, one of the Dominion’s leading 
armorers found that his turnover in the 
last half of September was at the rate 
of 4.4 per cent a month, against some 
9 per cent during the previous three 
months. Here, as elsewhere, the float- 
ers stayed put, knowing that if they 
asked Selective Service for permission 
to look for a new job it would send 
them right back where they came from. 


Employers, too, have let fewer peo- 
ple go: the new law was designed to 
hit the old custom of laying off whole 
departments on short notice when busi- 
ness slackened. Canadian employers 
have been forced to anticipate coming 
events and plan work ahead for people 
whose departments close down or are 
curtailed for a while. They now let 
help go only when they can’t use it at 
all, or when it will almost certainly be 
idle for a considerable time. To be 
sure, the system may encourage hoard- 
ing of manpower, especially by less 
Knowing how 
hard it is to get the help they want, 
they might gladly keep a man on 


essential companies. 


against future needs; this is doubtless 
a problem that will face Selective Serv- 
ice very soon. 

There have been complaints, but tak- 
ing everything together, the order ob- 
viously has worked to the advantage 
of employers in essential lines. By the 
same token, it is working to the dis- 
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advantage of employers in less essen- 
tial business—department stores, tail- 
oring, gold mining, brewing, paper 
manufacturing, etc. Employees who 
want to leave them to labor in an arms 
plant have no trouble obtaining per- 
mission from Selective Service. On the 
other hand, less essential industries are 
having more and more difficulty in get- 
ting satisfactory replacements out of 
Selective Service, which now sends 
them only people who cannot be used 
for essential work. Thus civilian in- 
dustries are discovering that they can- 
not match manpower intake with man- 
power outgo. 

Unemployed women of 20 to 24 have 
been registered, and are subject to the 
manpower control rules. They are 
being or will be called in for inter- 





views, and eligible ones asked to take 
jobs. 

Plants all over Canada are conduct- 
ing campaigns against absenteeism, 
which runs as high as 35 per cent and 
probably averages well above 10 per 
cent. At least one concern that has 
always operated on two 10-hour shifts 
six days a week has gone to eight-hour 
shifts because reduction in absentees 
and all-round efficiency of the workers 
more than compensate for shorter 
hours. 

Canadians best fitted for war work 
will soon probably be compelled to 
change jobs. The extent to which less 
essential industry is being curtailed or 
eliminated in Canada is as yet un- 
dreamed of by most people in the 
United States. Fortune, December, 
1942, p. 68:2. 


Tailoring the War Job for Women Workers 


\HE shift of jobs from men to 
et has sometimes required 

engineering changes which have 
incidentally resulted in increased oper- 
ating efficiency. Ingenuity may be 
necessary to adapt a job to a woman, 
but the reduction of fatigue elements 
improves the job basically for either 
a man or a woman operator. The fol- 
lowing cases illustrate how some plants 
have solved the problem of adapting 
jobs to the woman worker: 

1. Engineers of a middle-western 
company converted an old standard 
arbor press into an air-operated ma- 
chine which stakes screws in a 20-milli- 
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meter shell booster. The results of 
the conversion were a definite saving 
of time and elimination of the fatigue . 
entailed in the operation of a manual 
press. The staking machine is run by 
a young woman who previously oper- 
ated a machine for making loose-leaf 
binders. 

2. Suspending an air-operated 
wrench from a counterbalanced support 
obviated the need of lifting and han- 
dling it. A woman replacing a man in 
the use of the wrench is able to oper- 
ate two such counterbalanced air- 
driven wrenches simultaneously instead 
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of the one formerly operated by the 
male employee. 

3. Engineers of a machine-tool 
company put a new lever on a special 
spinning lathe so that it could operate 
with 70 per cent less effort than before. 
An operation thought to be suited ex- 
clusively for men thus became women’s 
work, 

4. This same machine-tool company 
attached multiple spindles to milling 
machines, making it possible for a girl 
to operate four machines with fewer 
steps from one to another. 

5. Use of adjustable seats and pro- 
vision of wooden platforms for women 
operators to stand on are all that are 
needed to make certain machine oper- 
ations by women not only feasible but 
efficient. 


Breaking down operations to segre- 
gate heavy work which then may be 
accomplished by mechanical means 
or by one unskilled male laborer for 
each group of women is one of the most 
effective methods of adapting work to 
female operators. What can be done 
by use of mechanical devices to lighten 
_heavy work is demonstrated in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

Using roller conveyors and pedes- 
tal lifts, women in a British muni- 
tions plant carry on all the opera- 
tions following forging on a 180- 
pound shell. Hand-operated lifts 
are used to transfer the 180-pound 
forging to the rough turning ma- 
chine. A movable bench tray at- 
tached to the side of the conveyor 
and a similar tray swinging from 
the fuse-hole boring machine enable 
the operator to slide the shell into 
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the machine. A roller at the tip of 
the tray further lightens the effort 
of sliding the shell. The shell is 
lifted from the roller conveyor by 
means of a pedestal lift and swung 
across the aisle into the finish turn- 
er. A simple hand-operated lift 
enables a girl to slide the shell over 
the scales and lower it into weigh- 
ing position. A similar hand lift 
permits the shell to be raised easily 
from the bench, transferred to the 
copper band press and lowered into 
it. From the copper band press the 
shell is lifted by the same simple 
mechanism to the thread miller. 


In an American machine-gun fac- 
tory, jobs have been carefully fitted 
to women operators. Strain tests 
indicated that, in continual lifting, 
fatigue for the average girl weigh- 
ing 120 pounds was excessive if the 
weights were more than 18 to 21 
pounds. For occasional lifting 35 
pounds is permissible. On the basis 
of these tests, new lightweight fix- 
tures were designed to replace heavy 
arbors on one job, while conveyors 
were installed to slide parts from 
one machine to another, eliminating 
lifting of tote boxes. Fixtures and 
bench vises were installed, designed 
to hold parts for filing, making the 
work not only less strenuous but 
easier on the hands. The pounds of 
pressure required to slide the work 
on the beds of drills was reduced by 
installing four buttons under the 
jigs, thus eliminating suction cre- 
ated by sliding the flat surface of 
the fixture on the flat surface of the 


machine bed. 
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In an aircraft plant, steel jigs too 
heavy for women to lift were re- 
placed with masonite jigs weighing 
less than one-tenth as much. 

Where pieces weighing up to 37 
pounds were put in the machines, 


In the inspection of a 23-pound 
unit, two men had been required. 
Use of a conveyor belt made it pos- 
sible to employ women for this in- 
spection. 

Such retailoring of jobs to fit them 


t the placing of tables by the ma- for women workers extends greatly the 
r chines eliminated the task of lifting list of jobs on which women can be 
. the material from the floor and _ proficient. Just as important, sound 
t made possible the employment of reengineering of jobs safeguards the 
y girls. In this case it was necessary health of women operators and in- 
5 to employ boys to keep the tables creases their productive efficiency. La- 
) filled for each group of machine bor Information Bulletin, November, 
7 

P 


operators. 1942, p. 8:3. 


‘‘Boypower” Solves Labor Problem 


1 APPING a new labor market, the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has begun 
« using “boypower.” 

Three hundred boys 16 to 17 years of age have been hired as half-time air- 
? craft builders, assembling P-38 fighters and B-17 bombers. Another hundred boys 
‘ will be added shortly. This is believed to be the first time that boypower has 
been utilized on such a large scale in a war plant. 

Under a “4-and-4” plan, inaugurated by the airplane company with the co- 
operation of the Burbank and Pasadena, Calif., schools, each boy will work four 
weeks and then attend school four weeks. The plan calls for a 12-month school 
year, and the boys must keep up their grades to hold their jobs. Parental con- 
sent is necessary, and hiring is done only through the school system. 

President Robert E. Gross of Lockheed announced the boys will work eight 
hours on the day shift only, will receive 60 cents an hour to start, with automatic 
raises every four weeks until 75 cents an hour is reached. From then on raises 
will be on merit. Chartered buses will haul the youths to and from work. 

—The Wall Street Journal 2/2/43 
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Plant Workers Coin 400,000 Suggestions 
AMERICAN ingenuity has already produced more than 400,000 practical pro- 


duction suggestions that in the aggregate are a vital win-the-war force, ac- 
cording to A. G. Nordholm, chief of the field operations branch of the War 
Production Drive Headquarters. Awards of Individual Production Merit have 
already been conferred for 26,000 suggestions that have helped save time and 
manpower and improve arms production. Six workers have received the highest 
honor—the Citation of Individual Production Merit—which is the full equivalent 
of honors awarded to military heroes. 

Many of the suggestions advanced are of such outstanding military impor- 
tance that only the bare details may be divulged. Thus, one suggestion resulted 
in a device that has saved the Signal Corps the equivalent of nearly 37 years of 
f work. Another suggestion led to the development of testing equipment that 
permits the instruments of combat planes to be checked in three minutes, send- 
ing them out to battle hours faster than was possible before. 

—Boston Business 1/43 
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How Salesmen Operate Under Gas Rationing 


ITH the extension of gasoline 
W rationing to the entire nation, 

the majority of the salesmen in 
the country are faced with the necessity 
of revising their routes, their plans of 
contact, and their methods of trans- 
portation. To uncover plans that have 
so far proved helpful, Dartnell editors 
have contacted several hundred sales 
executives in a wide variety of lines. 

Several companies reported that they 
had followed a suggestion made re- 
cently by Dartnell Sales Service—that, 
under certain conditions, cars used by 
salesmen be placed on a fleet basis, 
with a consequent increase in gasoline 
allowances. One such company stated: 
“We made application for gas certifi- 
cates on’a fleet basis. Inasmuch as 
the major portion of our plant produc- 
tion is on defense items, we were able 
to obtain a very satisfactory amount 
of gasoline for our salesmen, who are 
now really servicemen. . . . We have, 
however, doubled up on our territories 
and asked our men to make long trips 
by train, and then from the major cities 
cover the smaller towns by telephone 
rather than personal visits.” 

Inducing the buyer to come to mar- 
ket instead of sending the salesman to 
him is another partial solution to the 
problem. A. M. Stewart, sales man- 
ager of The William Carter Company, 
underwear and foundations manufac- 
turers, reported: 

“There are many so-called caravan 
shows in our field—that is, the textile 
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field—and most of them are headed by 
smart, aggressive men who see a great 
opportunity to bring the buyers to 
market. ... We find that manufacturers 
are working together in an endeavor to 
draw the buyers to these shows pre- 
pared to transact all their business with 
their major sources of supply.” 

Revised routes, elimination of un- 
profitable accounts, and greater use of 
trains, streetcars and buses are com- 
mon. The Plastergon Wall Board Co. 
has issued the following regulations to 
its salesmen: 


1. Use the automobile only when neces- 
sary. 

2. When you arrive in a city or town 
where other methods of transportation are 
available, your car is to be parked in a 
garage, and you are to use streetcars, 
buses, etc., for all local calls. 

3. Your route for any given week is 
to be made out far-enough in advance to 
give you plenty of time to analyze the 
territory and figure out all possible mile- 
age savings. 

4. If it is necessary for you to take 
care of any special account that is any 
distance from your regular route sched- 
uled for the week, leave your car and 
take the train or bus, returning as soon 
as possible to pick up the route on which 
you are traveling. 

5. If you are over 50 miles from home 
at the weekend and will be in approx- 
imately the same territory the next week, 
either leave the car and go home by train 
or bus or stay out over the weekend. 

6. Always plan your work to enable 
you to keep right on traveling, without 
the necessity for backhauls that do not 
permit worthwhile customer calls. 


In one district, the Johns-Manville 
Corporation is trying the experiment 
of granting the salesmen automobile 
mileage allowances for only two weeks 
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out of the month. “This,” the company 
reports, “induces the salesmen to route 
themselves accordingly. The idea is 
working out very well, and if the ex- 
periment continues to be successful, 
the plan will probably be used in other 
districts.” 

Another effort to arouse the sales- 
men’s interest in more economical 
routing is reported by Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co., Inc., paint manufacturers, 
who offered a $25 war bond for sugges- 
tions on how to meet the situation. The 
announcement in the company’s house 
organ stated: “It is our guess that the 
winning entrant will submit a map 
showing the exact routing, and a pros- 
pect list in each town showing type of 
account and volume of business avail- 


able.” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York has developed a compre- 
hensive plan of operations, which in- 
cludes a program for greater use of the 
telephone. Use the telephone, it coun- 
sels its salesmen: 


1. To make definite appointments with 
prospects. Many have found that if an 
appointment cannot be made over the 
telephone, a sale cannot be made anyway. 
Often, too, the prospect can be prevailed 
upon to drop in at the underwriter’s office. 

2. For the majority of service calls— 
usually the client has only a few points 
to discuss. 





3. To prospect. Ordinarily the under- 
writer goes to his clients or centers of in- 
fluence and secures from them the names 
of prospects. He can carry out the same 
plan on the telephone, and in most in- 
stances his centers of influence will be 
happier to help him if he tells them he is 
telephoning to save gas and rubber. 

4. To gather preliminary information. 

5. To call the prospect when additional 
forms are to be signed. Explain to him 
the purpose of the form and then mail it 
to him for his signature. 


It must be remembered, also, that 
qualified salesmen—except in the 17 
eastern states where the gasoline short- 
age is acute—are now eligible for C 
cards enabling them to drive up to 65 
per cent of their last year’s mileage, 
or 8,600 miles a year, whichever is less. 
Eligible salesmen include those pri- 
marily engaged in selling essential ma- 
terials or equipment to establishments 
necessary to the war effort—which 
ought to take in most salesmen these 
days. To qualify, a salesman must 
have been engaged primarily in an 
eligible sales activity for three months 
or be taking the place of a salesman 
so engaged, and he must meet OPA 
requirements on ride-sharing and lack 
alternate means of transportation. 

From How 212 Representative Com- 
panies Are Operating Salesmen Under 
Gas Rationing and Dartnell News Let- 
ter, January 9, 1943 (The Dartnell 
Corporation, Chicago). 





the Hotel Astor, New York City. 





AMA PACKAGING CONFERENCE AND EXPOSITION 


A Wartime Packaging Conference and Exposition will be held by 


the American Management Association on April 13 to 16, inclusive, at 
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Ginancial Management 


How Renegotiation Works 


LL the principal belligerents—the 
United States, Great Britain, 
Canada and Germany—despite 

their intense preoccupation with the 
conduct of the war—have given con- 
siderable attention to the question of 
war profiteering. This is an outgrowth 
of their experience in World War I. 

Renegotiation, the method of profit 
control adopted by this country, pro- 
vides a flexible means of recapturing 
excess profits. Briefly, Section 403 of 
the Sixth National Defense Appropria- 
tions Act, passed April 28 and amend- 
ed October 21, 1942, provides for ad- 
justment, through over-all renegotia- 
tion of certain war contracts and sub- 
contracts. Renegotiation is conducted 
by the Price Adjustment Boards of 
the Army, the Navy, the Treasury or 
the Maritime Commission—whichever 
holds generally the dollar preponder- 
ance of contracts with the company in 
question. Contractors and subcontrac- 
tors whose aggregate sales for war pur- 
poses are less than $100,000 in a fiscal 
year are exempted, also prime con- 
tracts and subcontracts made with other 
federal or local governmental agencies 
or a foreign government and _ those 
which are for the product of a mine, 
oil or gas well, or other mineral or 
natural deposit, or timber which has 
not been processed, refined or treated 
beyond the first form or state suitable 
for industrial use. 
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Excessive profits are determined by 
an over-all study of a company’s finan- 
cial position—i.e., the profits, past and 
prospective, from its war contracts are 
considered as a whole. Excessive 
profits realized or likely to be realized 
may be eliminated in various ways, 
among which are the following: 

1. Through cash refund by the prime 
contractor to the government, in which 
event contract prices are not adjusted. 

2. A reduction in the contract prices 
on future deliveries under price con- 
tracts. 

3. A direct cash refund by the sub- 
contractor to the government. 

4. A reduction in the contract prices 
on future deliveries under subcontracts, 
with a provision that any prime con- 
tractor receiving the benefit thereof 
should pass on an equivalent benefit to 
the government. 

These methods may be used in com- 
bination also, and they are not exclus- 
ive of others applicable to particular 
situations. When the procedure under 
point 4 places an undue burden of ad- 
justment on the prime contractor, the 
latter can arrange with the government 
for a periodic method of accounting. 
Generally speaking, the policy of the 
Boards is to emphasize forward pric- 
ing on a basis which will eliminate the 
possibility of the accumulation of ex- 
cessive profits. 

The War Department Price Adjust- 
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ment Board is decentralizing its work 
among Price Adjustment Sections rep- 
resenting the various services, and fur- 
ther decentralization is effected by as- 
signment of cases to sections in the 
field. Renegotiation is generally in- 
itiated in the following manner: The 
Board or Section to which the contrac- 
tor has been assigned advises him of 
the assignment, requesting him to for- 
ward his regularly published annual 
reports or audits back to 1936 and any 
interim statements for the current fis- 
cal year. Before renegotiation is com- 
pleted, it is necessary to provide other 
material, including estimates covering 
the remainder of the current fiscal year, 
and a breakdown for the current year 
showing war business and commercial 
business. 

A meeting is then held either at the 
office of the Board or Section or at the 
office of the company. Every attempt 
is made to reach a verbal agreement 
as rapidly as possible. War Depart- 
ment renegotiators approach the prob- 
lem not from the standpoint of what 
the company should earn but from that 
of what it should not earn in arming 
the country for war. 

When accord in broad outline is 
reached—and Board representatives 
have frequently agreed that contractors 
were not making excessive profits— 
the agreement is reduced to writing. 
This formal agreement represents the 
company’s final clearance for the pe- 
riod covered. 

In a memorandum addressed to 
Maurice Karker, chairman of the War 
Department Price Adjustment Board, 
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by Colonel Albert J. Browning, Special 
Representative of the Under Secretary 
of War, certain policies were set forth 
which shed further light on the proced- 
ure followed in renegotiation: 


Detailed audits should not be at- 
tempted except in those cases where the 
Board feels that the companies’ records, 
statements or estimates are incorrect, in- 
sufficient or misleading. 

Due to the uncertainty of the supply 
of materials, wage rates, and other pos- 
sible contingencies, the Board should 
allow a profit margin sufficiently reason- 
able to protect the contractor. The Board 
shall not attempt to get the last incre- 
ment of possible excess profit, but shall 
take a practical and realistic view. .. . 

The uncertainty of estimates requires 
that the right be reserved to review find- 
ings when final figures of the year are 
available. But it will be the policy of 
the Board to allow its original agreements 
to stand unless the actual figures with 
respect to such factors as costs, volume 
of production, or nature of products 
prove to be materially at variance with 
the estimates on which the settlements 
were based. In the final review, if it is 
shown that increased profits have resulted 
from extra effort on the part of the con- 
tractor to reduce costs, the contractor 
will be given the benefit of this factor. 


A company whose profits are being 
reviewed should not feel that the stigma 
of “profiteer” has fallen on it. In the 
present emergency, the existence of ex- 
cessive profits is no indication that.a 
company has taken undue advantage 
of the government or that the contract- 
ing officers have failed to exercise their 
best judgment. After all, industry has 
been asked to produce war equipment 
with which many companies have had 
no previous experience, and to produce 
it in quantities greater than ever be- 
fore. By Ropert P. Patterson, Under 
Secretary of War. Dun’s Review, Janu- 
ary, 1943, p. 8:9. 
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Credits in Government Contracting 


AREFUL handling of credits is 
essential in government con- 
tracting. For one thing, reviews 

of credits in the various accounts of 
war contractors by government audi- 
tors will be thorough. Many of these 
credits, it may be found, have been dis- 
tributed by accounting departments as 
items distinct from the individual con- 
tracts that may be subject to govern- 
ment audit. A shock may be in store 
for the contractors when the final ac- 
counting is made. 

Further, when work is being carried 
on by the same concern at both a fixed 
price and cost-plus contract, care must 
be exercised not to load the cost-plus 
contract with questionable cost items. 
The government auditor will be alert 
to this. 

It might be well at this point to re- 
view some of the credits that may be 
misapplied by companies handling both 
private work and government contracts: 

Scrap which has been sold must be 
accounted for by the jobs in which it 
has been produced so that proper 
credits can be applied to the respective 
jobs. Also, government examiners 
may request that scrap produced by 
subcontractors from materials pro- 
cured by government funds be sold and 
proper credits given to the government 
through subcontractor and prime con- 
tractor. 

When scrap parts or salvage from 
one job is used for repairs or some 
other purpose on another job, the gov- 
ernment will expect credit for the use 
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of this material if it can be readily 
identified. 

When, because of temporary lack of 
work or other reasons, government fa- 
cilities are used to make commercial 
products in the contractor’s plant, the 
government will seek a rental credit 
for the use of its machines. 

When a contractor makes charges 
against suppliers for delays in delivery 
or for defective work, such credits re- 
ceived must be passed on to the. gov- 
ernment. 

Similarly, 
tenance or repair costs resulting from 
failure to care for assets in peacetime 
are disclosed by an audit, such excess- 
ive costs will be disallowed by the 
government and a refund will be de- 
manded. 

Payrolls which clearly indicate the 
prevalence of nepotism will also be sub- 
ject to credit adjustment in favor of 
the government. 


when excessive main- 


Among the other types of credits 
which should be reviewed and consid- 
ered in the light of possible govern- 
ment claims are the following: 


— 


Insurance refunds. 

Merit rating refunds. 
Employee pension plan credits. 
Income from commissary. 
Employees’ rents. 
Compensation income. 
“Unclaimed wages. 

Returned containers. 


SPN & fe 


Volume price adjustments. 


_ 
S 


Purchase rebates. 
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11. Excessive piece rate earnings a day is given off in the middle 


caused by trainer’s being given of the week. 


credit for apprentices’ work. By Georce J. THomas. The Con- 
12. Double rates for Sunday when roller, December, 1942, p. 590:1. 


Income-Stability Plan : 


HE Badger Carton Company has introduced an Income Stabilization Plan to 
provide stability of income for as many of its employees as possible and 
thereby overcome the uncertainty caused by unpreventable fluctuations in employ- 
ment. The salient features of this plan follow: 


The funds to the credit of each emp!oyee are held in two accounts: (1) a 
“current account” and (2) a “reserve fund.” At the beginning of each employ- 
ee’s participation, the company deposits in his reserve fund an amount equal 
to two weeks’ pay (40-hour week at regular pay). Individuals under the plan 
receive 38 hours’ pay weekly at their regular rates, regardless of the number of 
hours worked, as long as there is a reserve in their accounts. The difference 
between the amount actually earned and the amount paid to the individual (38 
hours’ pay) is credited or debited to his current account. 


At the end of each six-month period, the current account of each employee 
is closed out. If there is a credit balance due an employee, one-half is paid in 
cash, and the remainder, together with an equal amount contributed by the com- 
pany, is transferred to the individual’s reserve fund. If there is a debit balance 
in the current account, it is charged against his reserve fund. The liability of the 
company is limited to the employee’s net balance in the current account and 
reserve fund. 

The plan is administered by a plant committee consisting of the general 
manager, superintendent, and not more than two employees in supervisory posi- 
tions. Any employee with five years’ consecutive employment is eligible to par- 
ticipate, if nominated by the Income Stabilization Plan Committee. The Com- 
mittee nominates employees for the plan solely on the basis of merit. 

—The Conference Board Management Record 1/43 


Saving on Forms 


1 designing business forms, many office managers have found that one or more 





copies may be omitted from a set of business forms by the simple expedient 
of permitting copies to travel one step more. In other words, have one copy move 
to two places instead of one. For example, on a set of invoice copies it was 
customary in one company to send a copy both to the district manager and the 
salesman. One office manager learned that district managers merely used the 
copies to total up each salesman’s orders, then destroyed them. He decided to 
permit the district managers to send the copies to the salesmen, after they had 
used them for recapping total sales of each man. This plan eliminated one copy 
from the set, and as the set was already bulky and cumbersome it was an im- 
provement. 

In many cases two or three executives will demand copies of a form, only to 
glance at them and then destroy the copies. In such cases let them have a copy, 
use it, then pass it along to the next executive who wants it. Where copies are 
to be used or referred to constantly this plan is inapplicable, but in many cases 


copies are used only momentarily. 
—American Business 11/42 
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What’s Happening to Private Pension Plans? 


EVERAL years ago, Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors, Inc., pub- 
lished a study of industrial pen- 

sions that analyzed the provisions of 
a representative number of pension 
plans and brought the experience up 
to May 1, 1932. This was followed 
in 1940 by a briefer study tracing cer- 
tain phases of the earlier report down 
to the end of 1938. Since then data 
for the period of 1939-1940 has been 
obtained and analyzed. 

Passage of the Social Security Act 
had had little discernible effect on the 
number of new private plans estab- 
lished, but once the Act had been vali- 
dated by the Supreme Court in 1937 
the number of new plans introduced 
annually increased with extraordinary 
rapidity. In the few years preceding 
the court’s judgment, the rate was 
about 33 per year, and in the next 
three and one-half years, the rate more 
than doubled. Employers apparently 
realized that the government system 
had certain inherent weaknesses, in 
that it did not provide adequate bene- 
fits for all employees, did not take 
into account situations requiring spe- 
cial treatment, and made no provision 
for persons disabled before the normal 
retirement age. 

As would be expected in view of the 
relatively large number of new plans 
introduced, there has been no marked 
tendency to give up private plans on 
account of the Social Security Act. By 
the end of 1940, decisions had been 
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made to discontinue (partially or com. 
pletely) only 96 of the plans estab. 
lished before 1932. In comparatively 
few instances, furthermore, was the 
Social Security Act given as the im- 
mediate cause of this step. Nor did 
drastic revisions take place in any ex- 
treme number of cases. Of the 537 
new or revised plans known to be in 
operation at the beginning of 1941, 
about 166 had been changed in some 
way since May 1, 1932. The changes 
made after the Social Security Act 
was passed mainly reflected efforts to 
adjust the plans to the Act rather than 
to limit the operation of the plans. 
Turning to the provisions of the ac- 
tive plans, a number of new tenden- 
cies are apparent. The trend toward 
stating certain requirements for parti- 
cipation that has always been charac- 
teristic of contributory plans has con- 
tinued. In half of the plans this was 
only a specified period of service; be- 
fore the validation of the Social Se- 


curity Act (1932-1937) earnings were 


a factor in eligibility in but 11 per 
cent of the plans, while in the subse- 
quent period 26.2 per cent stipulated 
attainment of a definite earnings level 
as a prerequisite. 

The principal effect of the Act on the 
provisions governing the conditions for 
retirement has been to increase the 
number of plans that make 65 the 
normal retirement age. Among the 
plans operating in 1940, 92 per cent 
set this age for males, and many plans 
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that formerly made 60 or earlier the 
retirement age for women now fol- 
low the Security Act in establishing 
the same age for all employees. The 
trend toward permitting retirement at 
the discretion of the employer before 
attainment of the normal age was 
seemingly greatly accelerated by the 
passage of the Act. Whereas in April, 
1932, only 40 per cent of all plans 
allowed this adjustment, 93 per cent 
did so at the end of 1940. 

Although this data points to certain 
significant changes that have occurred, 
more fundamental trends are revealed 
by a comparison of the annual pension 
allowances produced by the various 
plans. Benefits were worked out for 
a new employee 35 years of age, who 
was assumed to receive $1,500 per year 
and remain in service until the retire- 
ment age. With respect to plans es- 
tablished after September 30, 1935, the 
figures for companies subject to the 
Social Security Act include the federal 
old-age insurance benefits under the 
amendments of 1939. 

Of the 489 contributory plans ana- 
lyzed, 90 remained unchanged after 
the Social Security Act was passed; 
and under these plans the median bene- 
fit for the 35-year-old employee was 
$691 and the benefit rate was 1.54 per 
cent. The 63 plans established or re- 
vised after the passage of the Act but 
before its validation in 1937 gave a 
median benefit of $823, and the bene- 
fit rate was 1.83 per cent. The 336 
plans established or revised after July 
1, 1937, had a median benefit of $797, 
and the benefit rate was 1.77 per cent. 
Of the total benefit in each case, $442 
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is the federal insurance. One reason 
for smaller benefits in the last period 
is the higher cost of annuities. Another, 
the presence of guarantees, which 
greatly increase the number of employ- 
ees who will actually receive a pension. 

For non-contributory plans the bene- 
fit level was lower than for contribu- 
tory plans. Under the 35 plans that 
were established or revised after July 
1, 1937, the median pension for the 
35-year-old employee was $654. 

Employers have adopted various 
means of adjusting their pension plans 
to the terms of the Social Security Act. 
The principal approaches are: (1) use 
of an envelope plan; (2) calculation 
of the benefits independently of the 
Act’s provisions but in such a way as 
to fit in with them at one or more 
points; (3) termination of the plan 
for some or all employees of the com- 
pany. Of the 537 plans analyzed in 
this connection, 42 were of the envelope 
type and most of them non-contribu- 
tory, 336 supplemented the federal 
benefits, and 129 appeared to ignore 
the Act entirely. Thirty plans were 
discontinued for the future for some 
or all employees. 

Private pension plans in the last few 
years have made great gains, not so 
much by way of broadening their ob- 
jectives as through strengthening their 
position in the field of operation al- 
ready recognized. In general, the pri- 
vate pension movement was stronger 
and sounder by 1941 than it had been 
in 1932. By E. D. Hackett. Proceed- 
ings of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Silver Bay Industrial Conference, p. 
138 :6. 
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The Management Question Box 


Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 
and Information Bureau. 


Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
received by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to 
executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 


Lowered Employment Standards and Post-Employment Training 


Question: Has any attempt been made to gauge the effect of the present labor 
shortage on post-employment training of office workers? 


Answer: This subject was covered in a survey made in Cincinnati, Ohio— 
where conditions are typical of those in many industrial areas—for presenta- 
tion at the 1942 Conference of the National Office Management Association. 
Thirty per cent of the firms surveyed were devoting all their facilities to war 
work (Group A); 7 per cent were doing war work but not exclusively 
(Group B); 37 per cent were producing goods and services vital to the 
civilian economy (Group C); and 26 per cent were manufacturers of cloth- 
ing, retail establishments, insurance companies, banks, hospitals, etc. (Group 
D). The number of companies which had modified their employment stand- 
ards and the extent to which the standards had been lowered were ascer- 
tained: 





CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS 


Standard and pre-war employment — 














requirements A. B. sn D. 
Maintained 56% 50% 18% 38% 
Lowered slightly 34% 64% 
Lowered considerably 10% 50% 18% 62% 





Obviously the Group A companies had had first choice in the labor 
market, and so had not been forced to lower employment standards to any 
considerably degree, while Group D firms had suffered most severely. (The 
number of companies in Group B was so small that results in that classifica- 
tion were not considered significant. Moreover, many of the Group B firms 
will probably join Group A shortly). 

Among the companies which had lowered their standards, changes of 
several kinds were reported. These included modification of ‘secondary and 
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“beyond secondary” education requirements; extension of age limits to make 
possible the employment of both younger and older workers; lowering of test 
score requirements; and considerable reduction in experience requirements. 

How do training plans fit into this picture? While Group A companies 
had not been forced to lower employment standards to any great extent, and 
therefore had little need of training programs on that score, many of them 
had taken on large numbers of new workers in a relatively short time. Two- 
thirds of these companies had some kind of post-employment training pro- 
gram for office workers, which took the form of courses of instruction or 
study, demonstrations by supervisors, or training of the new workers by 
older employees. 

Sixty-three per cent of the Group D firms had inaugurated training plans 
of some kind, and this high figure is not surprising. These were the com- 
panies which had been compelled to modify their employment standards to 
the greatest extent; moreover, the group included banks and insurance com- 
panies and others whose work is of such a nature that high standards of office 
work must be maintained. 


Group C companies, apparently, had not begun to realize the trend: 
73 per cent stated that they were not conducting training programs of any 
kind. Since their work was essential to civilian needs, they had probably 
not felt the labor shortage so acutely as other peacetime industries. 

Figures were obtained also on the length of the training periods. Twelve 
per cent of the companies allowed a few days for training; 23 per cent had 
a one-week training period; 18 per cent allotted two weeks for training; 
while 47 per cent had training periods ranging from two to three months. 
Some firms stated that individual cases were considered on their merits, and 
where it was felt that considerable additional training would be worth while, 
it was permitted, 

Only 47 per cent of the companies reporting were conducting some sort 
of retraining program to fit employees for new jobs. This seems a low pro- 
portion under present conditions, but the small number of training programs 
of any kind in Group € probably reduced the percentage. 

To the question, “Have you adjusted job requirements to accommodate 
‘sub-standard’ workers?”, about half the companies answered, “Yes.” Actual 
revision of job classifications was reported by some, but only a small num- 
ber were entirely satisfied with their new setups. A little more than half 
the companies in the group were training supervisors, with 42 per cent pro- 
viding class training, most of it conducted within working hours. 


















Surwey of Books for Executiues 





THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 


Social Insurance and Allied Ser- 
vices: Report by Sir William 
Beveridge. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1942. 300 pages. 
$1.00. 


Reviewed by M. B. Folsom* 


The British Government in June, 
1941, appointed a commitee, under the 
chairmanship of Sir William Bever- 
idge, to survey the existing national 
schemes of social insurance and allied 
services and to make recommendations 
for changes and improvement. The 
findings were presented by the chair- 
man in December, 1942. 

The report contains a thorough ana- 
lysis of each plan and a description 
of experience under them, with par- 
ticular attention to shortcomings. Spe- 
cific recommendations are made for 
each of the plans, with suggested ex- 
tensions and improvements. The prin- 
cipal recommendation is that all the 
social security plans be consolidated 
in one over-all system. 

If carried out, the over-all plan 
would include the following: retire- 
ment pensions, unemployment bene- 
fits, temporary disability benefits, to- 
tal and permanent disability benefits, 
maternity benefits, benefits to widows, 





* Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company. 
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marriage grants, funeraf grants. (The 
author’s report does not cover the 
medical care plan, on which another 
group is working.) These plans would 
be extended to cover several new 
groups of workers such as housewives, 
employers, traders, and independent 
workers. The most drastic change 
proposed is the payment to families 
of allowances for each child after the 
first, the entire cost of which is to be 
borne by the government. 

Throughout the detailed discussion 
of the individual plans runs the thread 
of the chairman’s general philosophy 
of social insurance. American readers 
will probably be more interested in 
these general principles than in the 
specific recommendations. 

It is made quite clear in the report 
that social insurance in itself does not 
meet the principal problem of main- 
taining employment. “For that other 
measures are needed. Unless such 
measures are prepared and can be ef- 
fective, much that might otherwise be 
gained through the Plan for Social Se- 
curity will be wasted.” One of the 
assumptions made is that unemploy- 
ment will not average more than 714 
per cent. 

The second general principle is that 
the plans are contributory: “It is, 
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first and foremost, a plan of insurance 
—of giving in return for contributions 
benefits up to a subsistence level, as 
of right and without means test, so 
that individuals may build freely upon 
it.” The social insurance plans in 
England have always been on a con- 
tributory basis, and it is interesting 
to note that under the plan the em- 
ployee contribution would be increased 
to a rate higher than that of the em- 
ployer. At present the rates are the 
same. 

Thirdly, the benefits are based on a 
minimum subsistence level; and, fi- 
nally, opportunity and encouragement 
are given to the individual to provide 
for additional benefits. The following 
quotations are typical: 


The State in organizing security should 
not stifle incentive, opportunity, respon- 
sibility; in establishing a national mini- 
mum, it should leave room and encour- 
agement for voluntary action by each 
individual to provide more than that min- 
imum for himself and his family. 

* * a * * aK 


In so far as voluntary insurance meets 
real needs, it is an essential part of se- 
curity; scope and encouragement for it 
must be provided. 

* * * %* co 


Development of voluntary insurance and 
saving among persons of limited means is 
desirable also from another point of view. 
Material progress depends upon technical 
progress, which depends upon investment 
and ultimately upon savings. 

These would all seem to be sound 
principles for any social insurance 
plan. A study of the details of the 
British plans clearly indicates, how- 
ever, that they would not be acceptable 
in this country without considerable 
change. For instance, in England the 
contributions and the benefits are at 
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a uniform rate, regardless of the 
wages of the worker. In our old-age 
insurance and unemployment compen- 
sation plans the contributions and bene- 
fits vary with wages. The wide range 
in per capita income and standards 
of living in this country would make 
flat rates impractical. The adminis- 
trative problem is easier also in a 
small compact country, with a homo- 
geneous population, as England. Even 
so, the administration of the British 
plans is decentralized as far as possible. 

We have an additional problem in 
this country as to the respective func- 
tions of the states and the Federal 
Government. Furthermore, individual 
company plans for group life insurance, 
pensions, and sickness benefits have 
been adopted on a wider scale than 
in England and are important factors 
in providing security for millions of 
workers. 

The publication of the Beveridge Re- 
port in this country is particularly 
timely in view of the current proposals 
for extension and improvement of our 
social security plans. This is an op- 
portune time in which to consider 
changes in our systems, since we could 
receive the benefits from them during 
the reconversion period after the war. 

The outstanding feature of the Bev- 
eridge Report is the comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the principles underlying 
social insurance and their practical 
application. It is fortunate that this 
report is available as a background 
for the study of the proposals which 
are being made for changes in our own 
social security systems. 
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Briefer Bock Notes 





ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY. By E. B. Alderfer and H. E. Michl. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1942. 566 pages. $4.00. Here is an im- 
portant new text that sets forth the predominant economic characteristics of the leading 
American manufacturing industries and interprets the basic character and significant devel- 
opments of each industry for the administrator, worker, consumer, and the general student 
of economics. 


INDUSTRIAL GUARD’S MANUAL: What an Industrial Guard Should Know. By 
Harry Desmond Farren. National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn., 1942. 95 
pages. $1.25. A manual of procedure for plant guards containing practical suggestions for 
the training of industrial guards and basic information they need in protecting plants. 

BONNELL’S MANUAL ON PACKAGING AND SHIPPING. C. M. Bonnell, Jr., 
Editor-in-Chief. Bonnell Publications, Inc., New York, 1941. 564 pages. $5.00. A com- 
pendium of practical and technical information on packaging, bulk packaging, shipping 
containers, methods of loading, methods of interior packing, and a host of related topics. 


LUNCHROOMS FOR EMPLOYEES. Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York. 28 pages. Gratis. A detailed study of industrial lunch- 
rooms, offering practical information on physical layout, equipment, management and menus, 


Several types of eating facilities are described. This is an up-to-date revision of an earlier ° 


study of the same title. 


THE LABOR RELATIONS ACT IN THE COURTS. By Herbert O. Eby. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1943. 250 pages. $3.50. A complete and unified summation of what 
the courts have said in interpreting the National Labor Relations Act. Every important 
case decided by the courts since the Act was held constitutional in 1937 has been analyzed 
and classified under appropriate headings and subheadings. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 1899-1939: A Study of Output, Employment and Pro- 
ductivity. By Harold Barger and Hans H. Landsberg. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., New York, 1942. 440 pages. $3.00. This volume presents new indexes of 
output, employment, and output per worker in agriculture over four decades. The chang- 
ing composition of the output of American farms is also discussed, as is the relation of 
developments in agricultural technology to advances in productivity. 


FOREMANSHIP AND SAFETY. By C. M. MacMillan. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1943. 101 pages. $1.00. A helpful and readable text on the foreman’s safety 
problems. The author addresses himself informally to the foreman, offering advice and 
information on many of the more important phases of industrial accident prevention. ‘ Each 
chapter includes a short prepared talk which the foreman can present to his men or use as a 
safety letter. 


PROBLEMS IN MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION. By Malcolm P. McNair et al. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1942. 726 pages. $5.00. An exhaustive 
casebook on present-day marketing problems, covering merchandising, channels of distribu- 
tion, brand policy, sales promotion, marketing organization and control, price determination, 
price policies, marketing trends, and legislative regulation of prices. Several cases present- 
ing problems of customer relations in a clear-cut form are included. 


BOOKVERTISING. Compiled by H. J. Stoeckel; edited by R. Sherwood King. Say- 
brook House, New York, 1942. 203 pages. $5.00. A study of the use of hardcover or 
flexibly bound books to build sales, prestige and good will for business organizations and 
institutions. The book contains 85 case studies and includes a helpful section on the pro- 
duction of successful “bookvertising.” 


SO YOU ARE GOING TO MOVE? By George J. Thomas. The Journal of Account- 
ancy, March, 1942. (Order from American Institute Publishing Co., Inc., New York.) A 
ph ong outline of over 85 factors to be considered in moving plants or selecting original 
plant sites. 
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M. M. S. COUNTY BUYING POWER INDEX. 
Madison Avenue, New York, 1942. 203 pages. 


charge.) 


Magazine Marketing Service, 383 
(Available on request at a nominal mailing 


A working tool for marketing and advertising analysis, providing quantitative 


and qualitative market measurements of each of the 3,072 counties in the United States for 
comparison within the pattern of the national market. Developed from basic market data 
made available by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Handbook of Industrial Safety Standards. 
National Conservation Bureau, New York, 
1942. Revised 1942 edition, with supple- 
ment on Wartime Protection. 222 pages. 
55 cents. 


The ABC of Inflation (With Particular 
Reference to Present-Day Conditions in 
the United States). By Edwin Walter 
Kemmerer. Whittlesey House, New York, 
1942. 174 pages. $1.75. 


Plastics: A Simplified Presentation of the 
Manufacture and Use of the Important 
Plastics Materials and Products with 
Tables of Their Properties and the Ba- 
sic Design Information Required by En- 
gineers and Designers. By J. H. DuBois. 
American Technical Society, Chicago, 
1942. 295 pages. $3.00. 


Studies on the Reliability of Tests. By 
R. W. B. Jackson and George A. Fergu- 
son. Department of Educational Research, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, 
1941. 132 pages. $1.00. 


Industrial Camouflage Manual. Prepared 
for the Industrial Camouflage Program at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York, by 
Konrad F. Wittmann et al. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York, 1942. 128 
pages. $4.00. 


Report of the Commission on Post-war 
Training and Adjustment: A Statement 
of Principles Relating to the Educational 
Problems of Returning Soldiers, Sailors, 
and Displaced War Industry Workers. 
Institute of Adult Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
1942. 54 pages. 


Economie Effects of Steady Employment 
and Earnings: A Case Study of the An- 
nual Wage System of Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co. By Jack Chernick. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1942. 75 
pages. $1.25. 
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The Public Accepts: Stories Behind Fa- 
mous Trade-Marks, Names and Slogans. 
By I. E. Lambert. University of New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. M., 1941. 
253 pages. $3.50. 


The People’s Business: The Progress of 
Consumer Cooperatives in America. By 
Joshua K. Bolles. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1942. 170 pages. $2.00. 


The Women’s Trade Union Leagues in 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America. By Gladys Boone. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1942. 283 
pages. $3.50. 


Women for Defense. By Margaret Culkin 
Banning. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New 
York, 1942. 243 pages. $2.50. 


Your Career in Defense. By Shelby Cullom 
Davis. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1942. 311 pages. $2.00. 


Workshop Sense: A Book Written for Mu- 
nition Workers and Other Entrants into 
Productive Industry. By W. A. J. Chap- 
man. Edward Arnold & Co., London, 
1941. 58 pages. Is.6d. (60 cents from 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York). 


How to Organize Group Health Plans. By 
Martin W. Brown, Katharine G. Clark and 
Perry R. Taylor. Joint Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Fund and the Good 
Will Fund; and Medical Administration 
Service, Inc., 1942. Obtainable from Ed- 
ward A. Filene Good Will Fund, 31 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 72 pages. 25 cents. 


Advertising Programs for Products with 
Selected Distribution. By James Dacon 
Scott. Bureau of Business Research, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Boston, 1942. 112 
pages. $1.50. 
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Recreation and Housing for Women War 
Workers: A Handbook on Standards. 
By Mary V. Robinson. Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, 1942. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 40 pages. 10 cents. 


Effects of the War on British Marketing: 
A Guide for American Business. By 
E. R. Hawkins. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 1942. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
74 pages. 15 cents. 


Patents and Industria] Progress: A Sum- 
mary, Analysis, and Evaluation of the 
Record on Patents of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. By George 
E. Folk. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1942. 393 pages. $3.00. 





More Production Through Sound Industria] 


Relations: Proceedings of the 25th An. — 
niversary Silver Bay Industrial Confer. — 
ence. National Council of the Y.M.C.A/s, 7 


New York, 1942. 159 pages. 75 cents, 


The Flag of the United States: Its Use in 
Commerce. By James L. Brown. 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. §, 
Department of Commerce, 1941. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 51 pages. 10 cents. 


Motion and Time Study Applications. By 
Ralph M. Barnes. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1942. 188 pages. $1.75. 


Industrial Production in Time of War. 
By G. Filipetti, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1943. 163 pages. 


Yours on Request 


Nore: Requests for these free publications should be addressed directly to the publishers. 


The Food and Nutrition 
Workers in Wartime. First Report of the 
Committee on Nutrition in Industry. 
Food and Nutrition Board, National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C., 1942. 
17 pages. Gratis. 


of Industrial 


Conserving Tires on Business Automobiles. 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropo.i- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New York. 
14 pages. Gratis. 


Industrial Fatigue. By Meyer Brown, M.D. 
Zurich General Accident and Liability In- 
surance Company, Ltd., Chicago, 1942. 
18 pages. Gratis. 


Posters Used by American Industries as 
War Production Incentives. 
ren Company, Boston, 
Gratis. 


S. D. War- 


1942. 48 pages. 


Food Services in Industrial Plants. By F. 
P. Carter. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, O., 1942. 8 pages. Gratis. 


Job Instruction: A Manual for Shop Su- 
pervisors and Instructors. Training De- 
partment, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Western Electric Company, Inc., Haw- 
thorne Station, Chicago, 1940. 80 pages. 
Available without charge from Training 
Within Industry Branch, War Manpower 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Credit Problems in a War Economy. By 
Roy A. Foulke. 
New York, 1942. 71 pages. Gratis. 

Records 


Safeguarding from Air 


40 pages. Gratis. 
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